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ocean bottom. Spallanzani's experiments on the regeneration 

of the head of gasteropods have been confirmed and extended by 
Carriere, whose experiments show that the eyes, tentacles and 
labial processes may be completely regenerated, but not the 
pharynx or the brain, the destruction or removal of which causes 

the death of the animal. Bees, wasps, &c, have been found to 

possess a spur at the apex of the first pair of tibiae, whose function 
it is to clean the tongue and perhaps the antennae also. — — An 
odoriferous apparatus has been discovered by Von Richenau in 
Sphinx ligustris, consisting of a bunch of colorless hair-like scales 
lying in a fold on each side of the first abdominal segment. Ac- 
cording to a notice in the Journal of the Royal Microscopical 
Society, the organ could be extruded from the fold by pressure. 
The aperture has the form of a cylindrical tube, and here a strong 
musky scent was perceptible, which did not occur elsewhere. 
The scales are visible with the naked eye. Girard's La Phyl- 
loxera is a little closely-printed brochure of 120 pages, giving a 
resume of all that is known in France concerning this dreadful 
pest. It is accompanied by a map of France, showing the dis- 
tricts more or less infested. Some points in the developmental 

history of the lamprey eel are briefly discussed by Dr. W. B. Scott, 
in Zoologischer Anzeiger (Nos. 63, 64). No. 66 of the same use- 
ful periodical contains a notice of a viviparous Chirodota (C. vivi- 

para = C. rotif era). In our last number Fabre's discovery of 

parthenogenesis in a wild bee, Halictus, was noticed ; we now 
have to record the discovery claimed by J. A. Osborne, in Nature 
for Sept. 30, of parthenogenesis in a beetle, Gastrophysa raphani. 
Mr. Osborne possessed a living beetle reared from an unfertilized 
egg. The embryology of the gar-pike (Lepidosteus) has re- 
cently been studied by Messrs. Balfour and Parker, of England, 
from eggs supplied by Mr. A. Agassiz. They find that the seg- 
mentation of the egg is complete as in the sturgeon, and that the 
nervous system is formed by a solid thickening of the exoderm, 
as in the bony fishes, and not by the closure of a groove, as in 
the sturgeon; while the general relation of the embryo to the 
yolk, and the general characters of the germinal layers are pre- 
cisely like those in the bony fishes. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. ' 

New ArcHjEOlogical Enterprises. — In addition to the suc- 
cessful institutions, both national and local, for the exploration of 
our American antiquities, two new enterprises have been set on 
foot with every promise of success, the Archaeological Institute 
of America and the Lorillard Mission to the ruined cities of Cen- 
tral America. Of the former we have a full account in the first 
annual report of the executive committee, 1879-80, with a study 
of the houses of the American aborigines, by Lewis H. Morgan ; 
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description of the ancient walls on Monte Leon, Italy, by W. J. 
Stillman ; and archaeological notes on Greek shores, by Joseph 
Thacher Clarke. The plans and scope of the Lorillard expedi- 
tion are clearly set forth in two articles in the North American 
Review for July and August, to wit, Ruined Cities of Central 
America, by the editor, Mr. Allen Thdrndike Rice; and The 
Ruins of Central America, by M. Desire Charnay, who has the 
exploration in charge. We mention these two works together 
because they seem to represent the two sides or the two schools 
of American interpretation with reference to the earthworks of 
the Mississippi valley, and the ruins of Mexico and Central 
America. In the introduction of the Archaeological Institute Re- 
port we read : " The Study of American archaeology relates to 
the monuments of a race that never attained a high degree of 
civilization, and that has left no trustworthy records of continu- 
ous history." Again, we are informed that the committee are in 
accord with Mr. Morgan, and that they have taken steps to send 
an agent to Colorado and N. Mexico to observe the Pueblo life, 
as an introduction to the comprehensive study of Mexico and 
Yucatan. The fact that Mr. Bandelier is to be that agent is a 
sufficient guarantee not only of exhaustive work, but of the line 
of research to be prosecuted. In the Lorillard expedition we are 
to have " adequate conceptions of the stately edifices of monument- 
al Mitla, or of Palenque, with its magnificent palace, its terraces 
and temples, its pyramids and sculptured ornaments." It is not 
the province of the editor to treat with partiality either of these 
views, but to let the authors speak for themselves. 

The Central American undertaking is despatched under the joint 
auspices of the Government of the United States and of France. 
The expenses will be defrayed by Mr. Pierre Lorillard, of New 
York, the original promoter of the enterprise, and by the French 
Government. The expedition is under the direction of M. Desire 
Charnay, author of " Cites et Ruines Americaines" (Paris, 1863). 
It is thoroughly equipped and is provided not only with the means 
of photographing bas-reliefs and inscriptions, but of making care- 
ful casts by the process of M. Lotin de Laval. Copies of these 
casts will first be presented to the Smithsonian Institution and to 
the French Government. The collection in France will be named 
after Mr. Lorillard, and the French Minister has conceded to the 
North American Review the privilege of publishing the earliest 
accounts from M. Charnay. Mr. Rice in speaking of Uxmal, 
writes: "It is as yet impossible to determine, with any approach 
to certainty, the ends which its ruined edifices were designed to 
serve, but is at least highly probable that they were originally 
palaces, temples, council-halls and courts of justice; possibly 
some of them may have been monasteries or community houses, 
in which the ascetics of a religion analagous to that of Budha 
lived in common." Again, " These bas-reliefs would of them- 
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selves appear to be enough to confute the theory according to 
which Palenque, Uxmal, and the other sites of ruins in this por- 
tion of the American continent are only ' pueblos,' groups of 
'communal houses,' such as still exist and are still inhabited in 
New Mexico." M.Le Plongeon copied many beautiful frescoes 
from the walls of these structures, among them a picture of a frail 
hut of poles with thatched roof, which he supposed to have been 
the residence of some of the lower class of people. M. Charnay, 
who does not scruple to call Bourbourg and Le Plongeon fools, 
will find it difficult to take good care of his own self-control in a 
land that has turned the heads of many smart people. 

Reverting to Mr. Morgan's paper in the Report of the Archae- 
ological Institute, we find that he bases his interpretation of Mex- 
ican and Central American architecture upon a study of the com- 
munal system of all our aborigines. Commencing with the "long- 
house " of the Iroquois, the Mandan circular lodge, and the im- 
mense structures of the Columbia river tribes, he proceeds to 
New Mexico and Arizona, where we have in the pueblo the climax 
of this communal life, and to the works of the Sciota valley, where 
the earthworks stand for embankments on which to erect long- 
houses. The pueblos, the mound structures, and the great stone 
edifices of middle America were joint tenement houses, in the na- 
ture of fortresses, and the plan of life within the last named must 
be sought in the present pueblos, assisted by the light of tradition. 
At the epoch of the Spanish conquest they were occupied, and 
were deserted by the Indians to escape the rapacity of the Span- 
ish military adventurers, by whom they were oppressed beyond 
endurance. Mr. Morgan carefully examines the Casa del Gober- 
nador, and the "House of Nuns," Uxmal, in the light of his own 
theory. The remarks on the method of constructing vaulted 
ceilings over a solid core of masonry are exceedingly valuable 
(p. 66-69). At the close of the article he takes Professor Rau to 
task for endorsing the palace and city theory of Mr. Stephens, 
and introduces epithets which we regret to see one American 
anthropologist using with reference to another. The work of the 
Archaeological Institute is carried on by means of the subscrip- 
tions of the members, the annual fee being ten dollars. Those of 
our readers desiring to correspond with the Institute must ad- 
dress Mr. Edward H. Greenleaf, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Mass. 

We may be allowed to hint that the simultaneity and success- 
ion of the complex elements of civilization are not made out suf- 
ficiently to allow one to be dogmatical. It is within the range of 
possibility that the lines of simultaneity may resemble the iso- 
therms rather than the parallels of latitude. In that case commu- 
nism in living and a gentile system of kinship might coexist with a 
high or a low stage of something else, say the mechanic arts or 
the fabrication of implements. Again, the separation of a people 
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into the regulative and the operative class may begin lower down 
in Mr. Morgan's scale than we have thus far been aware of. If 
so, it is not impossible that the gentile system and communism 
may have been associated with as much caste as would divide 
the tribe into the governing and the governed ? Far be it from 
us to detract from the merit of our greatest generalizer in sociology ; 
but it cannot be denied that the argument for the mere communal 
function of the earthwork and the Central American ruins is based 
upon analogy only. 

Japanese Mythology. — We are indebted to Prof. E. S. Morse, 
for the following extract from the Tokio Times, of May 22, by J. 
W. McCarthy : 

"In few countries in the world can the adventurous wight who 
wishes to peer into the future have his desire so easily gratified, and 
in so many different ways, as in Japan. While in western nations 
divination is merely a subject of research and speculation amongst 
scholars, or, at most, is found at intervals in rural districts, far 
from the busy haunts of men, startling the apostle of nineteenth 
century civilization with its twelfth century superstition, here in 
Japan it is a living force, exercising its influence on the trader, the 
farmer, pilgrim, and even on the course of love itself. Nor is it 
confined to the poor and lowly; members of the higher classes, 
and the wealthy, do not disdain to make use of the diviner — and 
he is equal to the task. For a tempo or even a mon, he will tell 
the poor maiden whether her love is faithful, or the coolie 
whether his pilgrimage will prosper; while for his noble patrons 
he can perform an elaborate ceremony, in some cases possessing 
even religious sanctions of the most solemn kind, for which he is 
quite ready to accept a hundred, five hundred, or even a thousand 
yen. 

"On this subject, a passage, almost as applicable to Japan as to 
China, may be quoted here from Dr. Dennys's little work op the 
Folk-lore of China. 

"'Divination is in China as popular as, and probably more re- 
spectable than, it was amongst the Israelites in the days of the 
witch of Endor, and it is not perhaps going too far to say that 
there is not a single means resorted to in the West, by way of 
lifting the impenetrable veil which hides the future from the cu- 
rious of mankind, which is not known to and practiced by the 
Chinese. From " Pinking the Bible" to using the Planchette, 
from tossing for odd and even to invoking spirits to actually 
speak through crafty media, the whole range of western supersti- 
tion in this regard is as familiar to the average Chinaman as to 
the most enthusiastic spiritualists at home. The coincidences of 
practice and belief are indeed so startling that many will doubtless 
see in them a sort of evidence either for their truthfulness, or for 
a common origin of evil.' 
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" It is not intended at present to describe more than one mode of 
divination ; but it is the mode which is universal among the lower 
classes, and which can be seen at work every day in the temples 
of the more corrupt or poorer sects of Buddhists, in Tokio and 
elsewhere. The materials are very simple. A small rectangular 
•or oblong box is filled with slips of bamboo, each about six inches 
in length, and having a number written on the end. These can 
be shaken out, one by one, through a hole in the end of the box; 
and, according to the number on the first stick, the diviner selects 
from a drawer in a cabinet, close at hand, a printed slip of paper 
containing the inquirer's fate. The boxes vary according to age 
and sex; but the number of boxes in the possession of one temple 
rarely exceeds sixteen, eight for the various ages, and two for the 
sexes, with corresponding drawers in the cabinet. The stock in 
trade being so small, and the divining priest generally holding 
some other occupation about the temple, he can afford to sell his 
wares cheaply. Yet on festival days he must receive a large sum. 
At the temple between Kawasaki and the sea, the writer has seen 
as many as two hundred persons draw the divining sticks — Mikn- 
ji wo hikn, as it is called — in an hour, and all of them seemed to 
treat the ceremony with the utmost seriousness and solemnity, 
generally stepping out before drawing the stick, and elevating 
their hands in prayer to the idol. 

" This form of divination seems to be connected with Bud- 
dhism, as we find it also used in joss-houses in China. The box 
and sticks are rarely found among the possessions of an itinerant 
fortune-teller, and even then he is regarded as an impostor, or a 
priest who has been discharged for misconduct from his temple. 
In China, it is said, street fortune-tellers frequently train birds to 
select these sticks, thus adding an amusing element to the cere- 
mony. 

" In conclusion, translations of a few slips of paper, thus 
selected, may not be uninteresting. It will be observed that the 
style is somewhat oracular, and the fates decline to descend from 
the general to the particular. But papers are frequently drawn in 
which traders are recommended what to invest in and what to 
avoid : 

" ' 1. To a man of twenty-eight years : — At first evil, then good : 
wealth will be scattered and lost. Misfortune will come suddenly; 
and quarrels will take place with wife and brethren. 

'"2. To a woman of thirty-seven : — During spring and summer, 
the fates are unfavorable ; but in autumn and winter things will 
go well. The expectations of youth will not be realized in old 
age. 

" ' 3. To a youth of nineteen : — This world and the things thereof 
pass rapidly away, and it is ill to change present occupation for a 
new one. Sickness, when it comes, will do so with a heavy hand. 

" '4. To a girl of sixteen : — Disappointment at first, but early 
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marriage brings early wrinkles : and the countenance of the god- 
dess of mercy will ever afterward be favorable.' 

" Gn another occasion we may possibly describe other forms of 
divination." 

Burial of the Dead. — The third in the series of Introductions 
to the study of the North American Indians, issued by the Bureau 
of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, is a study of mortu- 
ary customs by Dr. H. C. Yarrow, U. S. A. In the preface Ma- 
jor Powell defines the work of the Bureau and the value of a study 
of mortuary customs in order to comprehend the philosophy of 
the people among whom they are practiced. Dr. Yarrow, after 
quoting from a circular issued by him three years ago, containing 
a series of questions upon burial customs, proceeds to give a 
classified arrangement of burials, which we produce in full : 

1. Inhumation in pits, graves, holes in the ground, mounds, 
cists, and caves. 

2. Cremation, generally on the surface, occasionally beneath, 
the resulting ashes or the bones being placed in pits, in the 
ground, in boxes placed on scaffold or trees, in urns, or some- 
times scattered, 

3. Embalmment, or a process of mummifying, the remains be- 
ing afterwards placed in the earth, in caves, mounds, or charnel- 
houses. 

4. Aerial sepulture, the bodies being deposited on scaffolds or 
trees, in boxes or canoes, the two latter receptacles supported on 
scaffolds or posts, or on the ground. 

5. Aquatic burial, beneath the water or in canoes, which were 
turned adrift. 

This order is not observed in the volume, the sub-divisions of 
the subject occurring as follows : Inhumation ; burials in cabins, 
wigwams, or houses, called " lodge-burial " ; stonegraves, or cists ; 
burial in mounds ; cave burial ; mummies ; urn-burial ; surface 
burial ; cairn-burial ; cremation ; partial cremation, by which a 
clay mold is taken; burial above ground; box burial; tree and 
scaffold burial ; partial scaffold burial, and ossuaries ; superterrene 
and aerial burial in canoes; aquatic burials; living sepulchres 
(by which is meant exposure to birds and beasts of prey); and can- 
nibalism. The volume of 1 14 pages is made up of quotations 
from published works and from the author's correspondence illus- 
trative of the kinds of material which he is most anxious to gather 
for a large and exhaustive work on mortuary customs. Commu- 
nications should be addressed to Dr. H. C. Yarrow, Bureau ot 
Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 

The American Antiquarian. — The editor of this journal has 
widened its scope somewhat by introducing papers on Oriental 
archaeology. Number four concludes the volume and the second 
year. The contents are as follows : 
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The pictured caves of La Crosse valley, by Edward Brown. 

The theogony of the Sioux, by Stephen R. Riggs. 

Teutonic mythology, by Rasmus B. Anderson. 

Human sacrifices in ancient times. Trans., by L. P. Gratacap. 

Prehistoric relics of Lowndes county, Miss., by Albert C. Love. 

In the oriental department we have notes from Selah Merrill, 
A. H. Sayce and O. D,. Miller. The correspondence, editorial 
notes, archaeological notes, linguistic notes, art and architecture, 
and exchanges are unusually full and valuable. 

Mound Relics from Illinois. — Dr. P. R. Hoy, of Racine, Wis- 
consin, sends us photographs of a cranium taken from one of a 
group of mounds near Albany, Illinois. The tumuli are on the 
summit of a high ridge overlooking the Mississippi river. The 
one from which the skull was exhumed is about eight feet high, 
and forty feet in circumference. The skeleton was in a sitting 
posture at the base of the mound, the soil about it being of a 
darker color than that of the ridge below. On the top of the cra- 
nium was an inverted dish, holding about as much as a good 
sized tea-cup, the depth being just half the diameter. The out- 
side is covered with fine basket markings, and four shields cross- 
barred, two of them with a central ring, are embossed at equal 
distances on the outside. 

Anthropological News. — The " Archiv fur Antropologie has 
introduced a department of abstracts from anthropological litera- 
ture foreign to Germany. Dr. Emil Schmidt, of Essen, Rhenish 
Prussia, has charge of that portion relating to America. He is 
very anxious to receive copies of all publications relating to our 
special subject. The last number reviews the Peabody Museum, 
the Davenport Academy, the American Antiquarian, and the 
Naturalist. 

GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

The Devonian Insects. — Mr. S. H. Scudder has recently pub- 
lished a memoir on the oldest known insects, those found in the 
Devonian of New Brunswick. The locality from which the 
specimens were obtained, is not far from the town of St. Johns, 
from shales very rich in vegetable remains, and was discovered 
by the late Prof. C. F. Hartt. Six species are described by Mr. 
Scudder, and as may be supposed, are of considerable interest. 
A stratigraphic section by Professor J. W. Dawson accompanies 
the memoir. Mr. Scudder's conclusions are as follows : 

" It only remains to sum up the results of this re-examination of 
the devonian insects, and especially to discuss their gelation to 
later or now existing types. This may best be done by a separate 
consideration of the following points : 

" There is nothing in the structure of these earliest known insects 
to interfere with a former conclusion that the general type of wing 
structure has remained unaltered from the earliest times. Three 



